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milLY  EOOD  GUIDE  TO  LOW-COST  BALANCED  DIET 


Every  meal  —  Milk  for  children,  "bread  for  all. 


Every  day  — 
Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 
Potatoes 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children 
A  green  or  yellow  vegetable 
A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable 
Milk  for  all 


Two  to  four  times  a  week  — 
Tomatoes  for  all 
Dried  heans  and  peas  or  peanuts 
Eggs  (especially  for  children) 
Lean  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  or 
cheese 


HOME-GEOW  TOMTOES  PLEtTTIPUL  NOW 

Presh,  homegrown  tomatoes,  luscious  "because  ripened  on  the  vine,  are  now 
both  plentiful  and  cheap.     In  many  States  and  cities  that  must  depend  upon  ship- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  year,  the  tomato  crop  is  now  at  its  peak,  and  tomatoes 
are  selling  at  their  lowest  prices*    The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  directs  attention 
to  this  opportunity  because  tomatoes  have  a  special  value  in  any  low-cost  diet. 

The  tomato  was  popular  long  before  housewives  understood  its  great  importance 
in  the  diet«    Now,  because  of  the  essential  food  substances  it  contains,  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  valuable  foods  in  the  American  diet.    Thus  popularity  and 
importance  combine  to  make  a  demand  to  which  producers  have  responded  with  large 
tomato  crops.    Tomato  production  in  the  United  States  now  runs  to  more  than  four 
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billion  pounds  a  year  for  market  and  canning  purposes  only,  not  including  the  toma- 
toes grown  in  home  gardens  for  home  use# 

The  food  values  of  the  tomato  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  orange, 
grapefruit,  and  other  citrus  fruits.    It  is  rich  in  vitamins  A,  B,  and  C,  and  even 
when  cooked  or  canned  it  retains  its  vitamin  values*    This  gives  it  especial  im- 
portance as  a  source  of  vitamins  B  and  C,  "because  these  two  vitamins  are  usually 
destroyed  hy  heating.     The  acid  of  the  tomato  prevents  that  loss  when  tomatoes  are 
cooked  or  canned. 

Prom  the  homemaker^s  standpoint,  the  tomato  is  a  satisfactory  article  of 
food  "because  it  can  he  used  in  so  many  ways.    Raw,  cooked,  or  canned,  it  furnishes 
a  welcome  contrast  to  many  other  vegetables,  both  in  flavor  and  color»    And  it  can 
be  served  at  any  meal  or  in  any  part  of  any  meal#    It  is  the  only  common  vegetable 
that  may  be  safely  canned  at  home  without  a  pressure  cooker.    Thus  it  can  be  put 
away  for  use  in  winter  when  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  only  other  equally 
good  sources  of  vitamin  C,  may  be  out  of  season  or  out  of  reach  because  of  cost. 

Of  tomato  dishes  there  are  literally  scores,  partly  because  tomatoes  combine 
s»  well  with  other  foods  of  so  many  kinds.     They  may  be  cooked  with  meat —  swiss 
steak, for  instance;  or  they  may  be  cut  in  half  and  baked  on  a  slice  of  ham.  Stuffed 
and  baked,  and  served  with  grated  cheese,  they  make  an  appetizing  main  dish  for 
dinner,  lunch,  or  supper.    Tomatoes,  com,  and  cheese  on  toast  make  a  combination  of 
faod  values  amounting  to  a  whole  meal  in  one  dish.    Raw  tomatoes  stuffed  with  cole 
slaw;  or  stuffed  with  chopped  cooked  meat  and  chopped  celery  or  chopped  cabbage;  or 
with  canned  salmon  and  chopped  celery  or  cabbage;  provide  still  more  vitamins,  with 
sustenance  of  other  kinds  besides.    A  salad  of  tomatoes  and  cottage  cheese,  or  of 
sliced  tomatoes  and  sliced  hard-cooked  egg,  is  another  dish  rich  in  vitamins,  pro- 
tein and  minerals  as  well. 

Por  babies,  and  for  everybody,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  convenient  items  on 
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the  modern  American  menu  is  tomato  Juice.    Plain  tomato  juice  or  orange  Juice  for 
the  "balDy,  say  the  nutritionists»  are  equally  good,  and  one  or  the  other  is  very 
necessary,  for  the  "bahy^s  food  would  otherwise  he  very  deficient  in  vitamin  C»  For 
the  rest  of  the  family,  tomato  Juice  cocktail  is  more  interesting,  and  this  may  he 
made  in  a  dozen  waysj  according  to  taste  in  seasonings*    One  simple  combination  is 
tomato  Juice  and  sauerkraut  Juice,  in  proportions  according  to  taste.    Other  cock- 
tails are  flavored  with  onion^  celery,  tomato  catsup,  or  horseradish. 

Then  there  are  the  green  tomato  po ssihilities  —  some  of  them  quite  as  at- 
tractive as  ripe  tomato  dishes.    Merely  to  mention  fried  green  tomatoes,  green 
tomato  pickles,  or  green  tomato  pie  is  proof  of  that© 

Juried  tomatoes,  "by  the  way,  according  to  bureau  experts,  are  best  if  the 
slices  are  dipped  in  egg  diluted  with  water,  then  dipped  in  fine  bread  crumbs  or 
corn  meal,  and  allowed  to  dry  a  little  before  frying.    Many  people  prefer  underripe 
or  green  tomatoes  for  frying. 

WEEKLY  LOW-COST  FOOD  SUPPLY  FOE  A  IMILY  OP  FIVE 
including  two  adults  and  three  children 


Bread  •   12-16  lbs. 

Flour  ,   1  -    2  " 

Cereal   4  -    6  " 

Tffnole  fresh  milk,  or   23  -  28  qts^ 

Evaporated  milk   23  -  28  tall  cans 

Potatoes   15-20  lbs. 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter   1  -    2  " 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

inexpensive  fraits  .    15-18  " 

Fats,  such  as  lard,   salt  pork,  bacon,  margarin,  butter,  etc.     .  Sj"  " 

&agar  and  molasses   3  " 

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  and  eggs    5  -    7  " 

Eggs  (for  children)   8  eggs 

Tomatoes,  fresh,  or  canned,  or  citrus  fruit  ,  .  •   6  lbs. 
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mmj  FOR  OiJE  DAY 


Breakfast 

Hot  Cereal 
Pried  Tomatoes  -  Sread  and  Btatter 
Tomato  Juice  for  Baby 
Coffee  (adialts)    -     Milk  (children) 
Dinner  Su-pper 
Pot  Roast  with  Potatoes,  Carrots,  and  Onions         Tomato,  Corn,  and  Cheese  on  Toast 
TOiole  TJheat  Bread  and  Butter  Milk  for  all 

Sliced  ripe  Bananas  and  Top  Milk  Cookies 
Hot  Tea  (adults)       -       Milk  (children) 


RECIPES 


Tomato,  Corn,  and  Cheese  on  Toast 


3  tahlespoons  flour  2  cups  tomatoes,  fresh  cooked  or 

3  tablespoons  melted  "butter  or  canned 

other  fat  2  cups  corn,  fresh  cooked  or  canned 

1  onion,  sliced  2  teaspoons  salt 

l/h  pound  sharp  cheese,  shaved  thin 

Brown  the  flour  in  a  frying  pan,  remove  the  flour  from  the  frying  pan  and 
"blend  with  2  tablespoons  of  the  fat*  Brown  the  onion  in  the  remaining  fat,  add  the 
other  ingredients  except  the  cheese,  and  cook  for  about  10  minutes-  Stir  in  the 
cheese  and  when  melted  serve  on  thin  crisp  toast. 


Broiled  Tomatoes 

Wash  tomatoes,  remove  stem  ends,  cut  in  half,  put  in  a  greased  shallow  baking 
dish,  add  salt,  pepper,  and  melted  butter  or  other  fat  to  season,  and  place  under 
the  flame  of  a  broiling  oven,  far  enough  from  the  heat  to  allow  the  tomatoes  to 
cook  before  bro\7ning.  Broil  for  20  to  30  minutes,  or  until  tender  and  lightly 
broimad.  Serve  hot,  garnished  with  parsley  on  crisp  buttered  toast. 


Baked  Eggs  in  Tomato  Cups 


Scoop  out  the  centers  of  large,  firm,  ripe  tomatoes.  Sprinkle  the  tomato  cupr 
lightly  on  the  inside  with  salt  and  dot  with  butter.  Break  an  egg  into  each  tomato, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  popper,  and  fine  dry  bread  crumbs,  and  dot  with  butter.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  over.  (350O;b\0  ^ntil  the  tomato  skins  are  slightly  \irrinkled# 

Sfuffed  Tomato  Salad 

Select  large  rip-e  tomatoes,  Skin  the  tomatoes,  cut  a  round  piece  from  the 
stem  end,  and  remove  enough  of  the  pulp  to  make  a  cup.  Season  inside  with  salt, 
turn  the  tomatoes  upside  do\7n  to  drain,  and  place  in  the  refrigerator  until  time  to 
serve.  If  a  hearty  salad  iscbsired,  stuff  the  tomato  shells  with  cottage  cheese,  or 
a  filling  of  chopped  cooked  meat,  fish,  or  crab  meat,  diced  cucumber,  chopped  celerj 
or  some  cooked  green  vegetable,  the  tomato  pulp,  and  thick  salad  dressing,  Por  a 
less  substantial  salad,  use  only  vegetables  in  "the  stuffing.  Pill  the  shells  withtl^- 
mixture,  add  a  spoonful  6f  dressing  on  the  top  of  each  stuffed  tomato,  and  serve  on 
crisp  lettuce  leaves,   -TM  ~- 
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EAiaLY  FOOD  GUIDE  TO  LO?;-COST  3ALA1TCSD  DIET 


Every  meal  —  Milk  for  children,  oread  for  all 


Every  day  — 
Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 
Potatoes 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children 
A  green  or  yellow  vegetable 
A  frij-it  or  additional  vegetable 
Milk  for  all 


Two  to  four  times  a  week  — 
Tomatoes  for  all 
Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 
Eggs  (especially  for  children) 
Lean  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  or 
cheese 


SOYBEANS,  COWPEAS  Am)  OTHER  CHEAP,  NUTRITIOUS  BEAN  CROPS 
Some  of  the  most  nutritious  vegetable  foods  for  human  beings  are  often 
grown  primarily  for  other  purposes,  coming  but  gradually  into  table  use.  Or 
sometimes  a  scarcity  of  other  food  speeds  up  the  recognition  of  the  kinds  least 
known,  which  may  thus  be  cheaper  because  so  long  ignored. 

Tliis  is  true  of  the  soybean  in  the  United  States,  says  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
it  is  trae  of  the  comjnon  cowpea.     In  this  country  both  of  these  excellent  foods 
are  grown  chiefly  as  cover  crops,  or  as  feed  for  farm,  livestock.     The  soybean 
in  its  native  Orient,  however,  ranl<:s  next  to  rice  as  a  food  crop,  and  because 
of  its  high  protein  value,  is  the  oriental  substitute  for  m.eat . 

The  cowpea,  common  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  is  grown 


there  primarily  for  forage  and  soil  enrichment,  but  it  is  eaten  in  considerable 
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quantities,  and  one  variety,  the  "blackeyed  pea,  is  grov/n  for  market.     Thus  the 
soybean  and  the  cov?pea  furnish  a  valuable  food  which  as  a  sort  of  by-product  is 
very  cheap  in  the  districts  where  these  crops  are  grown.     Soybeans  and  cowpeas 
are  also  on  sale  in  the  stores  and  ma-rkets  in  some  comrminities. 

The  soybean  is  so  rich  in  high  quality  protein,  a,nd  contains  so  much  fat, 
that  oriental  peoples  make  substitutes  for  milk  and  for  cheese  from  the  ground 
beans.     It  is  also  rich  in  calcium  and  food  iron,  and  has  a  considerable  vitamin 
content,  especially  of  vitamin  3.     But  soybeans  contain  only  a  trace  of  starch, 
and  can  therefore  be  used  in  the  same  meal  with  rice,  hominy  grits,  or  other 
starchy  foods.    Because  of  their  lack  of  starch,  soybeans  have  been  reconmended 
as  food  for  diabetics,  and  soybean  meal  and  bread  are  made  and  sold  for  this 
purpose. 

Yellow,  brown,  and  green  varieties  of  soybeans  are  excellent  for  use  as 
green  vegetables  and  can  be  cooked  like  Lima  beans  or  any  other  of  the  varieties 
of  beans  used  green.     The  green  beans  shell  more  easily  if  the  pods  are  first 
boiled  for  about  three  minutes.     The  average  cooking  tine  (boiling  or  steaming) 
for  the  green  beans  is  about  50  minutes,  and  they  may  then  be  served  simply  with 
melted  butter  or  white  sauce,  or  they  m^y  be  scalloped,  or  used  in  salad.  Scal- 
loped green  soybeans  with  tomatoes  or  tomato  sauce  is  another  good  variation. 

Dried  soybeans  can  be  prepared  in  much  the  same  way  as  navy  and  other 
dried  beans.     The  dried  soybeans,  hov/ever,  require  longer  soaking  and  much  more 
cooking  than  the  familiar  varieties  of  beans.     In  general,  dried  soybeans  should 
be  soaked  24  hours  and  cooked  for  at  least  two  hours.     The  time  varies  consider- 
ably, however,  ;vith  the  dryness  of  the  bean  and  the  variety.     As  a  rule,  it  is 
better  to  simm.er  than  to  boil  soybeans  rapidly.     Since  they  are  very  rich  in  fat, 
they  do  not  require  additional  fat  in  cooking,  but  some  persons  prefer  to  add 
a  little  meat  fat  or  butter  because  of  the  flavor. 

Soybean  sprouts  make  a  good  green  salad  for  winter.     The  sprouting  may  be 
done  in  the  kitchen  by  first  soaking  the  beans  over  night,  and  then  putting  the 
dried  beans  in  a  strainer  or  colander,  in  which  they  are  kept  covered,  in  a  warm 
place,  and  are  flooded  with  warm  water  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
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The  sprouts  will  appear  in  four  to  six  days,  and  should  "be  used  when  they  are 
about  an  inch  long. 

All    the  "beans  and  peas  "belong  to  that  highly  useful  group  of  plants  called 
legumes.     Their  peculiar  value  lies  in  the  variety  of  food  su"bstances  they  contain, 
and  in  their  cheapness.    All  are  rich  in  protein  (though  not  the  "complete"  pro- 
teins of  milk,  cheese,  and  meat),  iron,  jjhosphorus,  and  vitamin  3.    None,  however, 
are  so  rich  in  these  values  as  the  soy"bean, 

Cowpeas  are  usually  served  just  as  other  beans  and  peas  are  served.  Boiled 
or  baked  or  scalloped  cowpeas,  with  strips  of  bacon  across  the  top,  make  a  highly 
nutritious  and  very  appetizing  main  dish  for  a  meatless  meal. 

At  this  time  of  year  there  are  other  incidental  crops  of  beans  that  are  worth 
remembering.  These  are  the  late  garden  beans  of  different  varieties  —  "horticultur- 
al beans",  "Kentucky  wonders",  "yard-long  beans",  "lazy  wife" , "cornfield  beans", 
and  other  beans  that  have  matured  on  the  vines  but  are  not  thoroughly  dried.  These 
are  easily  shelled  and  require  much  less  cooking  time  than  dried  beans.  They  may 
be  seasoned  with  butter*  or  served  with  white  sauce  or  tomato  sauce,  as  suggested 
for  soybeans. 


WEEKLY  LOW-COST  FOOD  SUPPLY  FOR  A  FAJHLY  OF  FIVE 
including  two  adults  and  three  children 


Bread  ,   12  -  l6  lbs. 

Flour   1  ~    2  " 

Cereal   U  -    6  " 

Whole  fresh  milk,  or   23  -  2S  qts. 

Evaporated  milk   23  -  2g  tall  cans 

Potatoes    15-20  lbs. 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter   1  -    2  " 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fruits    .  6  " 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

f         inexpensive  fru.it  s  •  15  -  1^^  " 

Pats,  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  bacon,  margarin,  butter,  etc.     .   .  21"  " 

Sugar  and  molasses   3  " 

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  and  eggs   5  ~    7  " 

Eggs  (for  children)    S  eggs 
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mm  FOR  ONE  DAY 


Breakfast 
Cereal  ~  Top  Milk  -  Toast 
Tomato  Juice  for  youngest  cjiild. 
Coffee  (ad-Qlts)      -    Milk  (children) 


Dinner 


Scalloped  G-reen  Soy'oeans  -  Sliced  Tomatoes 

OR 

Scalloped  G-reen  Cowpeas  -  3.ice  and  Tomatoes 
Rye  Bread  and  Butter 
Melon  or  G-rc.pes 
Coffee  (adults)      -      Milk  (children) 


Supper 

Creamed  Mixed  Vegetables 
(Potatoes,   Carrots,  and  Cabbage) 
Brea'd  and  Butter 
Milk  for  all 


RECIPES 


Scalloped  G-reen  Soybeans 


3  cups  green  soybeans 
Water 

3  cups  milk 

6  tablespoons  fat 


6  tablespoons  flour 
1  cup  bread  crumbs 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Pepper 


Cook  the  beans  until  soft  (probably  50  minutes).  Heat  the  milk  to  scalding 
point  and  thicken  with  a  paste  made  from  !the  fat  and  flour.  Add  this  to  the  beans 
together  with  the  seasonings.  Place  in  a  baking  dish  and  cover  with  bread  crumbs. 
Sake  until  crumbs  are  browned  and  mixture  is  heated  through. 

Scalloped  Peas,  Rice,  and  Tomatoes 


2  cups  cooked  cowpeas  (black-eyed 

or  other  variety) 
2  cups  boiled  rice 
2f  cups  tomatoes  (cooked,  canned, 
or  sliced  raw) 


1  medium-sized  onion 

2  tablespoons  fat 
1  tablespoon  salt 
Pepper  to  taste 

l/2  cup  bread  crumbs 


Mix  together,  all  the  ingredients  except  the  bread  cimmbs.  Put  the  mixture  •-; 
into  a  greased  bakmg/and  sprinkle  the  bread  crumbs  over  the  top.  Bake  in  a  m.oderat 
ly  hot  oven  for  about  35  minutes  or  until  thoroughly  heated  through  and  the  crumbs 
are  brown.  If  desired  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Brown  Sauce 


I 


1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 

2  tablespoons  fat 

2  tablespoons  flour 


1  cup  milk 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


Cook  the  onion  in  the  fat  for  a  few  minutes,  add  the  flour  and  stir  until 
lightly  browned.  Add  the  milk  gradually  and  stir  until  the  sauce  thickens.  Season 
^^ith  salt  and  pepper • 
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FAi^LY  EOCD  C-UIDE  TO  LOW-COST  BALANCED  DIET 


Every  . -jkeal  —  Milk  for  children,  bread  for  all 


Sver3^  day-  — 
Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 
Potatoes 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children 

A  green  or  yellow  vegetable 

A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable 


Two  to  four  times  a  week  - 
Tomatoes  for  all 
Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 
Eggs  (especially  for  children) 
Lean  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  or 
cheese 


Milk  for  all 


THE  SCHOOL  DAY  LUITCE 
Returning  school-days  bring  back  the  problem  of  the  school-day  lunch. 
School  cafeterias  lessen  the  lunch  probl^  for  some  mothers  but  most  children 
must  carry  lunnhto  school  or  come  home  to  eat  it,  What,  then,  shall  they  have 
for  lunch? 

Growing  children,  food  specialists  say,  have  special  needs  in  the  way  of 
food.  Even  when  they  eat  all  their  meals  at  home,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  fed,  and  xihen  they  eat  part  of  their  meals  at  school,  the  diffi- 
culty is  far  greater.     This,  the  bureau  points  out,  is  not  because  healtlifulness 
and  cleanliness  are  more  important  in  this  meal  than  in  any  other,  but  because 
they  are  harder  to  secure.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  food  clear,  and  attractive  when 
it  must  be  packed  and  carried  to  school. 

Unfortunately,  too,  most  of  the  foods  that  children  need  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  strong  healthy  bodies  cost  more  than  soin3  of  the  foods  that  are  more  fill- 
ing. Many  families  can  not  afford  unlimited  quantities  of  milk,  eggs,  butter, 
fruits,  and  vegetables*  Cereals  and  sugar  are  cheaper,  they  furnish  more  body  fuel, 
and  are  more  filling.  So  these  carbohydrate  foods  are  relied  on  to  a  great  extent— 
often  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  healthful.     In  fact,  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  human  body  in  childhood,  one  of  the  \7orst 
diets  that  could  be  devisad  would  be  made  up  chiefly  of  bread  and  sweets. 

It  .is  feasible,  however,  the  bureau  spy^s,  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  diet 
by  getting  a  large  part  of  the  necessary  fuel  from  those  cheapest  sources,  provide", 
ed  proper  qUcintities  of  other  necessary  foods  are  supplied  first;  that  is,  if  each 
child  ha.s  each  day  a  pint  and  a  half  or  a  quart  of  milk,  at  least  a  serving  of    ■  . 
tomato,  or  an  orange,  a  green-colored  vegetable,  and  an  ounce  of  butter. 

At  many  schools  where  no  lunches  are  served,  the  children  can  get  milk,  In 
such  cases,  the  rest  of  the  lunch  is  less  of  a  problem.  If  the  child  can  not  get 
milk  at  school,  and  can  not  carry  it  to  school,  then  m-ore  care  is  necessary  to  bal- 
ance his  daily  diet,  A  cheese  sandwich  —  cottage  cheese,  cream,  or  .Amsrican  Ched- 
dar —  with  plenty  of  butter,  will  help  to  meet  the  child's  requirements  for  cal- 
cium and  vitairdn  A  otherwise  supplied  by  milk,    A  fresh  tomoato,  an  orange,  or 

other  fruit  —  always  desirable!  —  are  the  more  important  if  the  child  must  do 
out 

with/m.ilk  at  lunch, 

^ith  waxed  paper,  paper  napkins,  paper  cups,  plates  and  covered  containers, 
nowadays  so  cheap,  the  paper  bag  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  school  lunch 
box  or  lunch  basket,  Tliis  maices  for  clecmliness  and  convenience  in  pri,cking  the 
lunch. 

In  hot  weather,  the  use  of  soft,  moist  foods  should  be  a,voided.  Although 

chopped  meat  moistened  with  a  dressing  of  some  kind  makes  a  good  sand-ich  filling, 
such  foods  are  less  desirable  in  hot  weather  thc?Ji  slices  of  meat,  peanut  butter, 
cheese,  or  other  foods,  which  are  not  so  likely  to  spoil. 

For  lunches  to  be  carried  to  school,  the  follo^ving  suggestions  are  offered: 
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Snggested  Lunches  to  Carry  to  School 

(1)  Sandwiches  with  scrambled  egg  filling  and  lettuce.    A  firm  tomato. 
Cookies.  Milk. 

(2)  Chopped  cold  cooked  meat  sandwiches,  filling  moistened  with  chili 
sauce,  lettuce  leaf.    Apple  or  grapes.  Milk. 

(3)  Sandwiches  filled  with  cottage  cheese  salted  and  mixed  with  any  of 
these:     Chow  chov/,  chili  sauce,  chopped  dill  pickle,  green  pepper,  celery,  pars- 
ley, onion,  or  other  salad  vegetaole,  chopped  nuts.     Oup  cake.  Milk. 

(4)  Peanut  butter  sandwiches — or  ground  shelled  roasted  peanuts  moistened 
with  cream,  or  top  milk — on  whole  wheat  hread.    Raw  crisp  cucumber  sticks  or 
celery.     Cup  custard  or  rice  pudding.  Milk. 

(5)  Sandwiches  of  dried  beef  "frizzled"  in  butter,  with  crisp  lettuce, 
cress  or  chopped  parsley.     Banana  or  dried  fruit.  Milk. 

(6)  Baked  bean  sandwiches  on  brown  bread,  the  bea.ns  moistened  with  chili 
sauce  or  catsup  and  mashed  to  a  smooth  paste.     Raw  carrot  sticks,  raisins.  Milk. 

For  school  day  lunches  at  home,  here  are  some  suggestions: 

(1)  Baked  potato  and  bacon.     Fresh  tomato  and  lettuce.     Bread  and  butter. 
Mi  Ik .    Muskme  Ion. 

(2)  Mi Ik- vegetable  soup.     Scalloped  cabbage  and  apples.    Buttered  toast. 
Milk.    Raisin  cup  cake. 

(3)  Brown  rice.     B"uttered  kale.     Milk.     Stewed  dried  apricots.  Oatmea,! 

cookie. 

(4)  Sieved  Lima  beans  vdth  ba,con.     Bailed  tomato.    Bread  and  "butter. 
Milk.    Appls  brown  betty  or  apple  sauce. 

(5)  Creamed  fish  v/ith  vegetables.     Buttered  toa^st.     Milk.    Pea.ch  or 
apple  tapioca. 

(6)  Scrambled  eggs.    Panned  cabbage.     Toast.     Milk.     Fr^uit  gelatin. 


mEXLY  LOW-COST  FOOD  SUPPLY  FOR  A  FAI/IILY  OF  FIVS 
including  two  adults  and  three  children 

Bread   .    12  -  16  lbs. 

Flour     1  -    2  " 

^Coroal   4  -    6  " 

^Fnole  fresh  milk,  or .................   23  -  28  qts. 

Eva-Dorated  milk    23  -  28  tall  cans 

Potatoes   15  -  20  lbs. 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter   1  ~    ?  II 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fruits  •   5 

Otner  vegetables  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

inexpensive  fruits   15  -  18^ 

Fats,  such  as  lard,  salt  iDork,  bacon,  margarin,  butter,  etc.   ...  23 
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Sugar  and  molasses   o  Its. 


Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  and  eggs   5 

Eggs  (for  children)  
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8  eggs 


LOW- COST  l'!EW  FOR  A  SCHOOL  DAY 

BreaM'ast 

iThole  grain  cereal      -  Toast 
Coffee  (adalts)      -      Milk  (children) 
Isa-icn  Carried  to.  School  IJoon-Lay  Meal  at  Home 

Baked  Bean  and  Catsup  Sandwiches  Baked  Beans  -  Catsup 

on  TTnole  THieat  or  Brown  Bread  Chopped  or  Ground  Raw  Carrot  Salad 

Haw  Carrot  Sticks  "jvhole  Wheat  Bread  and  Batter 

Raisins  -  ViIVk  Stewed  Raisins  or  Prunes 

Milk  for  children 

SuTj^er 

Scrambled  Sggs  -  Fried  Potatoes 
Rolls  and  Butter  -  Jelly 
Milk  for  all 

RECIPES 
Boston  Brown  Bread 

1  cup  corn  meal  and  1  cup  rye  meal,  2  cups  sour  milk,  and  1^  teaspoons 

or  2  cups  corn  meal  soda,  or  2  cups  sweet  milk,  J 

1  cup  Graham  flour  teaspoon  soda,  and  4  teaspoons 

1  teaspoon  salt  baking  powder 

3/4  Cup  m.olasses 

^  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  and  add  the  molasses  and  the  milk.     Beat  the  mix- 

■"ls 

off.  If  the  oread  seems  likely  to  cramhle ,  loop  a  string'  around  the  loaf  and  ciit 
slices  by  pulling  the  ends  of  the  string. 

Beef  Loaf 


2  pounds  lean  beef  1  cup  chopped  parsley 

1  cup  diced  salt  pork  (about  h  l/4  cap  chopped  onion 

pound)  1  cup  fine,  dry  bread  cr-jmbs 

4  tablespoons  flour  2  teaspoons  salt 

ij  cups  milk  1/8  teaspoon  pepper 

Pat  the  meat  through  a  grinder.     Fr;/  the  diced  salt  T)ork  until  light  brown 
and  crisp  and  remove  the  pieces  from  the  pan.     Make  a  sauce' of  the  flour ,^  milk,  and 
o  tablespoons  of  the  pork  drippings.     Cook  the  parsley  and  onion  for  a  fev/  mdnutes 
in  the  rest  of  the  pork  drippings,  and  add  to  this  the  bread  crum.bs  and  seasonings. 
Combine  all  the  ingredients  and  use  the  hands  to  mix  thoroughly.     The  mixture  will 
have  a  sticl^y  consistency.     Lay  a  piece  of  heavy  paper  on  arrack  in  an  open  roast- 
ing pan.     Mold  the  m.eat  loaf  on  the  paper  with  the  hands.     Bake  the  loaf  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  (350°  F.)  for  ij  hours.     Do  not  cover  the  pan  and  do  not  add  v^ater. 
Much  better  results  are  obtained  by  m^aking  the  meat  loaf  in  this  way  than  by  pack- 
ing it  into  a  dee-o  pan  and  bailing  it  like  a  loaf  of  bread.     Remove  the  meat  loaf 
from  the  paper  and  serve  hot,  or  chill  it  and  serve  in  thin  slices  with  watercress 
garnish. 
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FAlflLY  FOOD  C-UIDS  TO  LOW-COST  3ALAITC3B  DIET 


Every  meal  —  liUlk  for  cr-ildren,   oread,  for  all. 


Every  day  — 
Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 
Potatoes 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children 
A  green  or  yellow  vegetable 
A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable 
Milk  for  all 


Ty70  to  four  times  a  vreek  — 
Tomatoes  for  all 
Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 
Eggs  (especially  for  children) 
Lean  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  or 
cheese 


G-RAPES  ARE  RIPE  A2TD  PLEITTIFUL 

G-rapes  for  grape  juice,  jams,  and  jellies  are  coming  along  at  their  best 
just  now.     These  are  the  native  American  grapes,  grovrn  in  the  Eastern,  South- 
eastern, l^Iorthern,  and  Central  States.    They  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  local 
markets,  and  are  com.ing  in  large  shipments  from  the  great  grape-growing  States  of 
ITew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  I'ichigan.    More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons,  or 
half  a  billion  pounds,  of  native  grapes  are  produced  east  of  the  Rocky  ::ountains 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the  product  of  California  and  far-v/estern  States,  which 
grow  several  times  as  many  of  their  special  Icinds  of  grapes. 

It  is  the  housewife's  opportunity  to  provide  at  small  expense  a  store  of 

grape  juice,  grape  jelly,  grape  butter,  and  grape  marm.alade  for  winter,  as  well 

as  to  serve  her  family  now  with  fresh  grapes  for  breakfast  or  dinner,  and  grape 
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pie  or  grape  pudding  at  either  the  midday  or  the  evening  meal. 

East  of  the  Rockies,  the  native  American  grapes  are  almost  the  only  varie- 
ties cultivated  for  market — Concord,  Catawha,  Niagara,  Worden,  Delaware  in  the 
North,  and  the  Scuppernong  with  other  Muscadine  varieties  in  the  South,  where 
they  flourish  wild  also.    The  hest  known  of  the  native  j\merican  grapes  is  the 
Concord,  v/hich  provides  most  of  the  commercially  hottled  grape  juice.    The  Pacific 
slope  grows  European  varieties — ^ruscat  for  raisins,  Thompson  seedless,  Malaga, 
Tokay,  Alicante,  and  other  sweet  grapes  for  the  table. 

G-rapes,  grape  juice,  jams  or  grape  jellies  add  nrach  to  the  appearance  and 
tempting  quality  of  a  meal,  but  they  are  not  merely  decorative.  Nutritionists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  found  that  Concord  grape  skins  are  a  good 
source  of  food  iron,  and  the  skins,  though  not  usually  eaten  raw,  go  into  the 
making  of  grape  juice,  jellies  and  marmala.des.     Thus  grapes  may  do  their  bit  to- 
ward balancing  a  meal  that  might  otherwise  be  too  heavy  with  starch,  fat,  and 
protein.  i 

The  very  best  grapes  for  jelly-malcing,  say  ma.ny  expert  jelly  malcers,  are 
wild  gra-pes,  which  are  brought  to  mp.rket  by  country  people,  or  which  may  be 
gathered  in  the  v/oods  or  along  country  lanes.     Some  wild  grapes — fox  grapes 
particularly — rank  with  currants  and  crabapples  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  fruits 
for  jelly  because  of  the  pectin,  or  jelly-making  substance,  they  contain. 

Concord  gre„pes,  however,  are  great  fa.vorites  for  any  of  the  purposes  the 

native  grapes  may  servo.     Often  the  juice  is  bottled  and  stored  for  use  cither 

as  a  drink  or  for  making  into  jolly  later  on.    Delaying  the  jelly  mald.ng  is  one 

way  to  overcome  the  "spikes,"  or  crystals  of  tartaric  p.cid,  that  form  in  grape 
juice  or  grape  jelly.     These  crystals  are  harmless,  but  they  are  gritty  and  spoil 
the  smoothness  of  the  jolly. 

Kien  gra-DC  jelly  is  to  be  made  up  at  once,  say  the  jelly  experts  of  the  bu- 
reau, there  mil  be  fewer  "spikes"  if  the  juice  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night. 
Next  day  dip  it  carefully  away  from  the  crystals  which  will  have  formed  on  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  bowl,  and  strain  it  through  a  fine  cloth. 


if 
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In  the  economical  ho"asehold,  the  pomace  of  skins  and  pulp  that  remain  after 


the  juice  is  extracted  -usually  go  into  {rrape  Ijiitter,     One  ha.lf  as  mch  sugar  as 

pomace,  a  little  salt,  and  spice  to  taste  are  added,  the  mixture  is  cooked  d.own 

until  thick,  and  packed  boiling  hot  in  sterilized  Ja.rs, 

The  hureau  offers  a  recipe  for  a  spiced  jelly  which  goes  particularly  well 

with  meat;  also  recipes  for  a  grape  consQTve,  hot  spiced  grape  juice,  and  a  grape 

tapioca  pudding,    A  delicious  grape  pie  may  he  made  of  Concord  grapes.  The  juice 

then 

and  pulp  are  heated  for  about  5  minutes , /rubbed  through  a  sieve  and  thickened 
with  corn  starch  or  flour.     The  grape  skins  and  some  lemon  juice  arc  then  added 
and  the  filling  is  poured  into  the  crust  and  baked  in  a  hot  oven  for  about  half 
an  hour. 


WEEKLY  LOW-COST  EOOD  SUPPLY  FOH  A  PAI4ILY  OP  PIVE 
including  two  adults  and  three  children 

Bread   12  -  l6  lbs. 

Plour  .   .  ,   1  -    2  " 

Cereal   U  -    6  " 

Whole  fresh  milk,  or   23  -  2S  qts. 

Evaporated  milk   .  23  -  2o  tall  cans 

Potatoes   15-20  lbs. 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter   1  -    2  " 

Tomatoes,  fresli  or  canned,  or  citrus  fruits   6  " 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

inexpensive  fruits   15  -  IS^  " 

Pats,  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  bacon,  mar  gar  in,  butter,  etc..  2f  " 

Sugar  and  molasses   3  " 

Loan  meat,  fish,  cheese,  and  eggs  "   5  "*    7  " 

Eggs  (for  children)   2  eggs 


mm  FOR  ONE  DAY 

Breakfast  ' 
Hot  Cereal    -  Toast 
Tomato  Juice  for  youngest  child 
Coffee  (adults)  -  Milk  (children) 
Dinner  Supper  • 

I    Hamburg  Cakes    ~  Pried  Onions  Cream  of  Corn  Soup 

Mashed  Potatoes  and  G-ravy.  Toast 
Crusty  Kot  Biscuits  and  Grape  Grape  Pudding 

Marmalade,  Jam,  or  Jelly  Milk  for  all 

or  Sirup 

Tea  (adul'ts)  -      Milk  (children) 


{ 
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RECIPES 


Spiced  G-rape  Jelly 
6  pounds  stemmed  grapes  1  tablespoon  cloves 

1  cup  vinegar  5  pieces  stick  cinnamon  1  inch 

Sugar  long 


Cook  the  grapes,  vinegar,  and  spices  together  rapidly  until  the  grape 
seeds  show,  and  stir  constantly.     Strain  through  four  or  five  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth.  For  each  cup  of  Juice  add  three-fourths  of  a  ciip  of  sugar,  and  boil 
rapidly  until  the  test  indicates  the  mixture  will  Jell,  Pour  into  hot  sterilized 
glasses  and  cover  with  cheesecloth  until  set  and  cold.   Cover  with  a  light  layer  of 
melted  paraffin  and  when  hard  add  more  paraffin,  rotating  the  glass  so  that  a  high 
rim  will  'oe  formed.  Cover,  label,  and  store  in  a  cool  place.  This  Jelly  is  es- 
pecially good  when  served  with  game  and  oth-jr  meats* 


G-rape  Conserve 

h  pounds  Concord  grapes  1  cup  seedless  raisins 

2  pounds  sugar  1  orange 

l/k  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  finely  chopped  nuts 

Wash  and  drain  the  grapes,  remove  them  from  the  stems,  and  slip  off  the 
skins  and  keep  them  separate.   Cook  the  grape  pulp  for  about  10  minutes,  or  until 
the  seeds  show.  Press  the  grape  pulp  through  a  sieve  to  remove  the  seeds.  To 
the  grape  pulp  add  the  sugar,  salt,  raisins,  and  orange,  which  has  been  chopped 
fine,  rind  and  all,  and  had  the  seeds  removed.  Cook  rapidly  until  the  mixture 
begins  to  thicken,  and  stir  frequently  to  prevent  sticking.  Add  the  grape  skins, 
cook  for  10  minutes  longer,  or  until  the  conserve  is  thick.  Stir  in  the  chopped 
nuts,  and  pour  at  once  into  hot  sterilized  Jelly  glasses.  Wcien  cold,  cover  v\fith 
melted  paraffin,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 


Hot  Spiced  Grgpe  Juice 

1  quart  grape  Juice  12  whole  cloves 

1/2  cup  sugar  l/S  teaspoon  salt 

12  short  pieces  stick  cinnamon 

Mix  all  the  ingredients,  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  cool,  and  let  stand 
ft)r  several  hours.'  When  ready  to  serve,  reheat,  remove  the  spices,  and  add  lemon 
Juice  if  desired.  Serve  hot  with  sandwiches  or  cookies. 


G-rapo  TaTPioca  Pudding 

1  quart  stemmed  Concord  grapes  l/^  cup  quick-cooking  tapioca 

1  cup  water  l/^l-  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  sugar  1  tablespoon  lemon  Juice 

Cook  the  grapes  and  water  for  about  five  minutes  and  press  through  a  sieve 
to  remove  the  skins  and  seeds.  Add  the  sugar,  tapioca,  and  salt  to  the  grape 
Juice  and  pulp  and  cook  for  25  minutes  in  a  double  boiler,  Add  the  lemon  Juice, 
and  let  the  pudding  stand  until  cold.  Serve  with  top  milk. 
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